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They say, best men are molded out of faults; 
And, for the most, become much more the better 
For being a little bad. 


—Measure ror Measure 
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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of its 
service is contributing substantially to the glorious 
mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men “_ women who have 
chosen them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecre MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to newspapers and magazines to reprint with- 
out limit the articles that appear in its pages. 


BON JOUR, DR. MEHL! 


No prophet should be without honor in his own 
city, and it is a joy to give our salutation this 
month to Robert Franklin Mehl, director of the 
Metals Research Laboratory of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, who has just received the 
award of the Scott Medal and $1,000 in cash for 
his development of a method of radiographic 
photography which pierces the thickest of steel 
castings and reveals any imperfections that may 
have hitherto hidden themselves from other tests. 
It was John Scott, a chemist of Edinburgh, who in 
1816 left a trust fund to provide an annual award 
for deserving inventors. This prize has been pre- 
sented in past years to such scientists as Thomas 
Alva Edison, Orville Wright, Mme. Curie, and 
Guglielmo Marconi; and Dr. Mehl’s fine work in 
the field of metallurgy has won a recognition 
which places him rightly: in the noble company 
of great minds. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ANCESTRY 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

In your review of Professor Neale’s “Queen 
Elizabeth"’ in the September Carneciz Maca- 
ZINE you make the statement that Elizabeth was 
a direct descendant of William the Conqueror. 
Webster's Dictionary has the following note 
under Tudor: 

“Of or pertaining to a royal family of England 
descended from Owen Tudor of Wales, who 
married Katharine, the widow of Henry V. The 
reigning members were Henry VII, Henry VIII, 
Edward VI, Mary, and Elizabeth."’ 

As neither Owen Tudor the Welshman nor 
Katharine of France belonged to the English 
royal line, is not your statement of the descent 
of their progeny from the Conqueror an error? 

—G tenn R. Norris 


No, Webster's Dictionary is in error. Henry 
VII was the son of Edmund Tudor, earl of Rich- 
mond, and this Henry slew Richard III at the battle 
of Bosworth Field and succeeded him as King of 
England. The mother of Henry VII was Margaret 
Beaufort through whom he traced his descent 
from John of Gaunt, son of Edward III, in the 
direct line from the Conqueror. Henry, head of 
the house of Lancaster, married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Edward IV, a Yorkist, uniting the houses of 
Lancaster and York and ending the Wars of the 
Roses. In spite of her Scotch, Dutch, and German 
kings England has had no break in the direct line 
of her sovereigns from William the Conqueror 
down to George V. 

SKIBO CASTLE 
Dear CaRNEGIE: 

Some of the students at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology are handing down to those who fol- 
low them the pronunciation of Skibo with a broad 
“i'’—Sky-bo. Will you tell us how Mr. Carnegie 
pronounced Skibo Castle? 

—Georce Lesiiz ALLISON 

Skibo is always pronounced as if it were written 
Skee-bo. 
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CONSIDER THE INTERNATIONAL 


By Homer SaIntT-GAUDENS 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


One afternoon a 
few months ago 
I was in the 
home of two 
English friends, 
the painters Dod 
and Ernest Proc- 
ter. Naturally 
we embarked on 
a sea of loose 
conversation, 
wherein our 
more or less ma- 
ture considerations resulted in the con- 
clusion that there is nothing outstand- 
ing in art at present, and that no men 
today hold contemporary popular rank 
with Sargent, or Mancini, or Lenbach. 
This, however, did not mean to us that 
in the eyes of posterity certain present- 
day artists would fail to be found as 
good or better than those of the past. 
It simply went to show once more that 
we are no longer in an era of hero wor- 
ship. ama in the place of narrow 
sentimental adulation, we have de- 
veloped a public intelligence that 
slowly but surely demands an increas- 
ing diversity and skill on the part of 
those artists who serve it. All of which 
is fertilizing the soil from which a new 
group of exceptional painters is to 
spring. 

I do not wish to imply that art will 
teturn to old standards, the standards 
that produced such painstaking pictures 
as Meissonier painted. We should be 
terribly bored if art did call us back to 
the beautiful birthday-cake aspects of 
the eighteen eighties. Think, for ex- 
ample, of how weary we should shortly 
become with literature of the type of 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling’ or 
with popular music like ‘‘After the 
Ball’’ or with such a drama as ‘Hazel 


Kirke.”’ 


Rather, these days we are gazing at 
the back of a loom, as it were, where 
art is weaving for itself an apparently 
incomprehensible pattern. Eventually 
time will lead us to the other side of the 
loom, where we will find that these 
costly knotted parti-colored threads 
have formed a recent pattern which 
reflects a fresh subconscious emotional 
memory which we will once more call 
tradition. 

There is nothing new in this con- 
dition whatsoever. If we look back 
through the history of visual esthetics 
we find a succession of explosions fol- 
lowed by periods of coherence. Ulti- 
mately the coherence becomes a form 
which is known as an academic form. 
Then the social order which that form 
has expressed forges ahead of the form, 
and we find ourselves amidst another 
period of impatience and scatter-brained 
turmoil. 

Each leader in this turmoil regards 
himself and is regarded by his satellites 
as the one and only apostle of what is 
true art. On the one hand, some of us 
who look on from a distance feel that a 
number of these leaders might well 
temper the blaze of their genius with a 
few common or garden graces in their 
attempt to create the ultimate. On the 
other hand, we recognize that results 
are being obtained by a few who do 
represent the social order of today and 
who give that social order what it 
desires. Our function in organizing the 
International Exhibitions at the Car- 
negie Institute is to winnow the ac- 
knowledged best of these men from the 
overwild would-be prodigies. 

In the process of selection one of the 
needs which must be kept in mind is the 
need of eclecticism. This is especially 
important, since there is rapidly de- 
veloping a recognition that the domain 
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PASTORAL 
By Kart Horsr (German) 


Awarded Second Prize of $1,000 


between the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
the rue de la Boétie is no more the 
artistic center of what we call civiliza- 
tion than any other part of Paris has 
ever been the literary center. Europe, 
in fact, is returning to a régime that 
maintained in a more fortunate era, 
when each community was sufficient to 
itself, when Veronese helped uphold the 
reputation of Venice and Rubens of 
Antwerp. 

Personally, I rejoice in this decen- 
tralization of art. Artistic national 
self-consciousness promotes in art the 
competition which we prize in all other 
fields of human endeavor. So long as 
only one artistic school exists art is 
bound to slip into a rut, perhaps a good 
rut, but always a rut. When, however, 
there are various nations and communi- 
ties that have various ideas about art, 
these ideas rub up against one another 
for the benefit a everyone concerned. 
By all means, then, let us approve these 
days when more and more the externals 
of the painters’ art differ in different 
lands. 


In Spain art re- 
flects a cheerful, 
young middle class. 
For Spain, with all 
the talk about 
strikes and revolu- 
tions, which after 
all are the signs of 
growing pains, is 
active, alert, and 
prosperous. Each 
time I return to 
Spain I find new 
roads, subways, 
double-decker 
omnibuses, eye- 
glasses, cafés, eleva- 
tors, and apart- 
ments. Spanish 
wine is better. 
Spanish cooking is 
better. Madrid has 
installed a work- 
able system of traffic 
lights. The depart- 
ment stores on the 
main streets of Madrid are crowded. 
Spanish art, therefore, is between two 
regimes. The old men, well known to 
us, are disappearing. In their places, 
along with older men such as Solana 
and Vazquez Diaz, many youngsters, 
like Minguill6n, are rapidly coming to 
the fore. The more youthful of these 
painters have strength, charm, gentle 
humor, amusing composition, and a 
preciosity that suggests that possibly a 
painting might intrigue the eye from 
the center of the canvas to the edge of 


the frame. As a result the best Span- 
iards, like Sunyer, are so consistently 
selling their output that it becomes 
difficult for us to acquire adequate ex- 
amples of their work. 

While Spain in its actions is indi- 
vidualistic and independent, Italy is 


both official and controlled. The 
Italian powers that be are wholly con- 
cerned with economics, business, polli- 
tics, science, medicine, art, and *‘Shake- 
speare and the musical glasses.’ There- 
fore, the Italian Government is not 
only sponsoring the restoration of im- 
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portant archeological monuments but 
is also taking a lively interest in con- 
temporary painting. In this effort Italy 
does not seek to support a quantity of 
artists, but sees to it that those at the 
top of the ladder have a reasonably 
comfortable existence. Officialdom 
makes the more important artists mem- 


bers of its Academy, pensioning them 


to as much as $4,000 a year. Ferrazzi, 
who won our First Prize in 1926, is 
one of these. 


In contrast to Italy with its official . 


control of the situation, or Spain with 
its bourgeois prosperity, Austrian art 
shows the result of its social disinte- 
gration. As a matter of fact, the Aus- 
trians may congratulate themselves 
that they have a pictorial art at all. 
After what they have endured any 
nation except the Austrian would have 
been flat on its back. But, through 
thick and thin, the Viennese live up to 


their reputation of enjoying themselves 
on every opportunity. Frivolity, of 
course, is a long way off for the mass 
of the people, especially for the painters. 
Yet, despite all that, artists have their 
say in the social world. Such a man is 
Sterrer, who continues his heroic deco- 
rations after the manner of the one in 
the Exhibition this year. Opposed 
to him is Sedlacek who could have 
roomed across the hall from Edgar 
Allan Poe, with his eerie fascination for 
the eccentric. Perhaps the most typical 
of all, though, is Kitt, whose fresh 
modernism smacks of the desires of his 
city. 

Germany, naturally, does not have 
the elasticity of Austria. Germany 
earns its living soberly and methodi- 
cally. It apportions a bit of this living 
conscientiously to art. So when the 
progress of its living is hectic or scanty, 
art stumbles along difficult paths. 


SPRING LANDSCAPE 
By Sipney Laurman (American) 
Awarded Third Prize of $500 
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Eighteen-ninety heroics are what Nazi 
officialdom desires in art. But official- 
dom is not getting what it seeks; for 
the Nazi party fails to support German 
art financially as the Fascisti party 
supports Italian art. 

It is difficult to sum up the effect of 
German official agitation on its pic- 
torial art. Of course there is the direct 
result of the anti-Semitic wave which 
is found in the refusal of the powers that 
be to permit Max Liebermann, erst- 
while president of their Academy, either 
to exhibit his pictures or to have them 
written about in the press. It can be 
seen also in many substantial painters, 
like Hofer or younger painters such as 
Wollheim, having been forced to leave 
the country. It is chiefly because of 
countless minor annoyances, however, 
that German artists of independence of 
mind are filled with itching skepticism, 
convinced like the rest of the mass of 
middle-aged, cheerful, industrious, 
polite Germans that they are faced with 
indefinite torture. Despite all the 


THE BABY 
By Epovarp Vuriiarp (French) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


tumult and shouting and the real 
seriousness of the situation, however, 
the German artistic expression is an 
interesting one, possessed of Nordic 
vitality which needs only a little leisure 
and a little means to become of real 
influence in the esthetic world. 

Russia is difficult to estimate, since 
the constrictions of their political 
régime place manifold hindrances on 
any attempt to obtain an unbiased 
opinion as to what actually exists. The 
stranger in Russia must perforce see 
only what is shown him by WOKS, 
and export across the frontier only what 
is permitted by WOKS. The result is 
fresh and cheerful, but lacking in any 
great strength. 

On the other hand, Poland, with men 
like Cybis, is easily comprehended, for 
Poland is distinctly in earnest when it 
comes to developing itself on both its 
economic and spiritual sides. The 


Poles are prone to divide themselves 
into very distinct types or schools. The 
Wilno school is such a one, with Slend- 

zinski. Opposed to this 


is the Cracow school, 
with Sichulski. The 
only weak school is 
their school of Paris. 
For many Poles do 
wander westward to 
that huge city on the 
Seine, where they 
merely imitate Bonnard, 
or Matisse, or whoever 
it may be, until their 
inherent Polish quali- 
ties vanish over the side 
of the Pont Neuf. 

In Sweden art posses- 
ses real vitality. For 
the Swede, with his 
sense of order and desire 
for comfort, has an 
imagination and a desire 
for _ co tg which he 
succeeds in satisfying to 
his own liking, some- 
times by way of the 
veteran, Liljefors, of 
other times with the 
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more violent Griine- 
wald, who with the 
energy he puts into 
everything gives 
you the essence of 
Norse sagas. 

Norway boasts 
the outstanding 
artist, Munch, a 
white-bearded re- 
cluse, idolized by 
his people. Munch 
places his whole 
insistence on pat- 
tern, concerning 
himself little with 
nature. He is not 
interested in what a 
thing is, but in 
what a thing signi- 
fies. He is a com- 
plete puzzle to me, 
as an excellent ex- 
ample of the diffi- 
culty of determin- 
ing what is im- 
portant in art. For 
instance, of our own 
artists of other days Ryder was im- 
portant in Europe, but Thayer was not; 
while today Munch is vastly important 
in Nordic countries, but rarely greatly 
esteemed on this side of the Atlantic. 
Since the total population of Norway is 
just less than three million, and Oslo, 
the capital, contains only a little over 
two hundred and fifty thousand persons, 
we may congratulate the Norwegians 
on the fact that, besides Munch, they 
have such other good painters as Lund 
and Revold. 

South across the water live the 
sophisticated Dutch, who in a very 
different manner do themselves proud, 
artistically and otherwise. Wherever I 
went in Holland, men like Schuhmacher 
showed in their results an obvious im- 
provement over what they were pre- 
senting five years ago. Most of the 
work is painted in a tight, meticulous 
style, after the fashion of Breughel, a 
natural national inheritance. 

As I admire the Belgians, I am sad 


GIRL ON BALCONY 


By Avexanpre Deinexa (Russian) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


to realize that these days their mental, 
emotional, and physical cuffs are frayed 


at the edges. Their land is neither 
good-looking nor romantic. The death 
of King Albert has thrown all women 
into black. The mining catastrophe 
has widened the gloom. Naturally, 
therefore, Belgian art as a whole shows 
little ebullition, nor are many persons 
painting for a social order that desires 
automobile bodies that resemble mud 
turtles. 

In Norway, Sweden, and Holland the 
influence of German painting is in the 
ascendant. The parallel, with French 
predominance, however, does not ob- 
tain in Belgium. Before all else, the 
sentiment of Belgian art, in men like 
Opsomer, follows in the footsteps of 
Meunier and his love of those who 
toiled. But the expression of this senti- 
ment divides itself violently into two 
national groups, almost exactly pro- 
portioned to the two Belgian vocal 
eccentricities. The Walloons speak of 
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Flemish brutality. The Walloons are 
right. In the work of such a man as 
Saverys in Antwerp we find a healthy 
robustness worthy of Frans Hals. 
Whereas once we travel south toward 
Brussels, we find that painting becomes 
more cherished, with a poetic and 
peasantlike meticulousness, evidenced 
in a man like Carte. 

Now we come to the two lands, 
France and England, which for sheer 
volume of art, if for no other reason, 
are dominant east of the Atlantic. 

French art, like French life, is con- 
tinuing on its workaday occasions and 
profiting by its present-day adversity. 
The wealthy dilettanti hitherto given 
to the propagation of isms on both sides 
of the ocean have disappeared, with the 
result that in France charlatanism is on 
the wane, and the self-supporting result 
is more inclined to stay on the tracks, 
tracks which the French regard as they 
have even come to regard their traffic, 
with assurance but with caution. This 
is a healthy sign; for, while the French 
have always had plenty of deductive in- 


telligence and intuition, from our point 
of view they have lacked horse sense. 


I am talking, naturally, of the type 
of painting accepted by serious French 
society, such as that done by Denis. I 
am not including the salons, all five of 
which have fallen into an official des- 
uetude that earns from the public only 
a smile and a shrug of the shoulders. 
Here and there in the miles of drably 
set-forth galleries which make up the 
three spring exhibitions of the 

‘““National,”’ the “‘Artistes Francais,’ 
and the ‘*Tuilleries’’ are to be met lone- 
some examples of decent, competent, 
academic art, from such a man as Henri- 
Martin, but nothing more. 

In contrast to France, artistically as 
otherwise, the English are smiling in 
more than customary satisfaction, con- 
tent to know that the Channel isolates 
the Continent. Indeed, from the side- 
walks of Bond Street the normal indi- 
vidual has such an extensive view of 
things artistic that, whether the man 
in the street admires their accepted 
master, Augustus John, or whether he 
cleaves to the work of a Spencer or a 
Nash, he has come to the conclusion 
that art is a sort of intimate conversa- 
tion between himself alone and the 


BAVARIAN LANDSCAPE 
By Franz Lenx (German) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 
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picture. John Bull has made up 
his mind that he will not permit 
snippy conversation to interfere 
with his conviction that he 
should only appreciate an art to 
which he, in company with Mr. 
Jones or Mr. Brown, may be 
fitted. He has decided that to 
know definitely what he likes 
is the first step toward artistic 
taste. 
So after what might be called 
the normal pictorial eccentrici- 
ties of the Continent, an un- 
canny peace spreads over a visi- 
tor’s soul when he ventures into 
the Royal Academy and, gazing 
between the shoulders of fur- 
bedecked frumps and gray-top- 
hatted dandies, discovers at once 
that the attack of the modern- 
ists has been made and has 
failed. The Old Guard, with 
such men as Sydney Lee, has 
neither died nor surrendered. 
It is always fortunate to re- 
turn home from these European 
jaunts to our own land, where 
the chief characteristic of paint- 
ing is its cheerful vitality and its con- 
centration on Americana. This de- 
velopment has come about in the last 
decade. Previous to that time four 
fifths of what appeared on our walls 
had a distinct Continental cast. In 
fact the first time I went to Europe on 
this task we took eighteen paintings 
from American painters living in France 
and England. For the present Exhibi- 
tion we have invited but one—Frieseke. 
The change has not come about in 
any violent manner. I remember, for 
example, a conversation with Waldo 
Peirce about ‘‘the death of cubism,”’ 
in which we both agreed we had never 
heard of the death of a pill. Rather, 
many of our people at the time of the 
War felt that, while both music and 
literature were altering in accord with 
the other trial-and-error progressions of 
life, art remained in a liverish state, 
functioning sluggishly in the social 
organism. Consequently a number of 


ENIGMATIC ELEMENTS IN LANDSCAPE 
By Satvapor Dati (Spanish) 
Awarded Honorable Mention 


the young idea started out to express 
themselves in what they considered an 
up-to-date fashion. This was all very 
well, except for the fact that their 
empirical convulsions were creating not 
normal sustenance for emotional exis- 


tence but violent cathartics for postur- 
ing insides. So now a sadder and wiser 
public has awakened to the feeling that, 
while these pills have given art a pain- 
ful night, the morning is coming with a 
fresh outlook wherein contemporary 
painting may no longer be subject to 
either academic anesthesia or “‘istic’’ 
cramps. 

Much of the trouble was to be found 
in overpsychoanalysis of art, with the 
painters too verbose about their work. 
Words are really the job of writers. 
Pens cannot be mixed with brushes. In 
all the history of art the best artists 
rarely could explain what they thought 
or did, any more than could the famous 
man on the flying trapeze. The artist, 
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therefore, should 
stick to what he 
knows, doing 
what he does be- 
cause he has sensi- 
tive, imaginative 
muscles. 

Artistically, 
then, we have 
come of age. But 
we as a nation 
must have a care 
that in our ma- 
jority we do not 
set ourselves so 
firmly in our 
ways that we 
cease to learn. 
Five years ago 
nothing but 
French pictures 
suited anybody. 
Now all foreign 
pictures are 
anathema. One 
point of view is as stupid as the other. 
In my apartment, still burning is an 
electric-light bulb that I bought eight 
years ago in Paris. Also on this task 
I have made at least two hundred and 
fifty railroad trips in Europe and I have 
crossed some one hundred and fifty 
European frontiers without ever miss- 
ing my trunk at the end of the journey. 
We should constantly bear in mind that 
we can still learn from our friends 
across the sea as much about painting 
as we can about electric lights or bag- 
gage delivery. 

Once we have assembled paintings 
from all these European countries and 
our own land for our annual forum, it is 
the task of a jury to award the prizes, 
with thought for the artistic expression 
of each of these nations. In former 
years such juries were made up of artists. 
For the last Exhibition, in order to 
obtain another point of view, we turned 
to a jury of three art museum directors. 
This year, with the same end in view, 
we have relied upon a jury composed of 
an art critic, Miss Elisabeth Luther 
Cary of the New York Times; a mu- 


ROSES 
By Anpré Deratn (French) 


Prize Award of $300 
Given by the Allegheny County Garden Club 


seum director, 
Alfred H. Barr 
Jr. of the Museum 
of Modern Art in 
New York; and 
an artist, Gifford 
Beal, of the coun- 
cil of the National 
Academy of De- 
sign. 

I may well 
clarify the Jury's 
problem by com- 
paring it to the 
task of judges at 
a horse show. At 
a horse show 
there are such 
groups as the 
saddle-horse class, 
the children’s- 
pony class, the 
hunter class, and 
the harness class. 
Finally appears 
what is called the championship class, 
where the winners of all the other 
classes are placed in the ring together, 
in order that then may be picked the 
best of the best. Now, the men and 
women who act as judges of these 
classes, besides their all-round knowl- 
edge of horses, may have specific in- 
terests. One judge may run to Morgan 
stallions, another to Shetland ponies, 
or a third to hunters. That is as it 
should be. When it comes to the 
championship class, however, these 
same judges must submerge their hob- 
bies and pool their interests to decide 
whether a certain animal that weighs 
five hundred pounds, and is suitable for 
children, shall take rank over another 
horse which weighs twelve hundred 
pounds, and is suitable to elderly sports- 
men whose chests have slipped down 
a bit. 

Let us flatter ourselves that this show 
of ours is the championship class of the 
United States and points East beyond 
the deep blue sea. Because of this we 
should have various and assorted judges 
who do their best to pick a champion 
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from the various and assorted exhibits 
for the various and assorted public. 

On this basis the Jury awarded the 
First Prize to Peter Blume for his paint- 
ing ‘‘South of Scranton.”’ 

Peter Blume is a cheerful, meticulous, 
latter-day young man. If the picture 
excites the public, that is just what 
Blume wishes. Moreover, whether 
those who stand before the canvas ap- 
prove or not, the painting’s boldness, 
construction, technique, and compre- 
hended distortion will at least arouse 
discussion, which again will form 
opinions. 

Personally, being more or less deaf, 
I cannot cope with music. I have 
heard, though, much about the opera 
‘Four Saints in Three Acts,’’ with the 
score by Virgil 
Thomson and the 
libretto by Gertrude 
Stein, which has 
aroused such excite- 
ment among the 
more or less cog- 
noscenti in New 
York. I am inclined 
to believe that 
there is a parallel 
between this musi- 
cal tour de force 
and Mr. Blume’s 
efforts. 

It is the fashion- 
able thing to say 
that the language of 
art is universal. It 
is not. Art is an 
idiomatic, stylized 
expression of the 
visual eccentrici- 
ties of this or that 
group of people, 
which gives satis- 
faction only to the 
people who under- 
stand it. It is no 
more universal than 
spoken language. 
Anybody can rec- 
Ognize art as a 
language just as in 


Girrorp Bgat (Left) 
American Artist 


ExisapetH Lutner Cary 
Art Critic, New York Times 


the case of a word language. But what 
a strange artistic language means is 
just as incomprehensible to someone 
unfamiliar with that language as is a 
combination of alien teint 

The Second Prize went to Karl Hofer 
for his painting ‘‘Pastoral.’’ Hofer is a 
thoughtful, poetic German, with a rare 
wistful smile. Until the German au- 
thorities upset the situation Hofer was 
president of the Berliner Secession, and 
one of the most highly regarded paint- 
ers in his country. 

Hofer is a dreamer. He is not con- 
cerned with reality. He tries rather to 
give us a feeling, in this case a feeling 
pleasant to those who are fond of him. 
If we think of passages from ‘““The 
Raven’ or from ‘The Ancient Mar- 


THE 1934 JURY OF AWARD 


Aurrep H. Barr Jr. (Right) 
Director, Museum of Modern Art 


Homer Saint-Gaupens (Standing) 
Director of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 
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iner,’’ we will find a mystic, amorphous 
relation between Hofer’s work and the 
poetry of Poe or Coleridge. 

Naturally, art to many persons is 
more or less copying nature. Naturally, 
those persons should take into account 
the social and human relationship of 
art to the objects around it. But at the 
Same time we must remember that other 
important individuals believe that there 
can be art which is exactly the opposite, 
which is neither social nor human, 
which consists of rearranging, distort- 
ing and re-emphasizing nature for the 
amusement of the observer. That is 
Hofer’s art. 

Sidney Laufman, another American, 
won the Third Prize with his painting 
“Spring Landscape.’’ Laufman is one 
of those young men we always seek. 
Laufman studied abroad the last few 
years, and brought back with him the 
tang of such leaders as Segonzac, who 
recently won our First Prize. But, for 
all of that, Laufman is no copyist, with 
tones, composition, and sensitive color 
that have met with their reward. 


The Honorable Mentions we no 
longer list in any order. Personally, I 
think first of the senior painter. of the 
group, Vuillard, the elderly Frenchman. 
His canvas, ““The Baby,”’ received its 
mention because of its sensitive feeling 


for design and color. It is to be re- 
membered and appreciated as are the 
notes of a hermit thrush in a June 
twilight, or a fragment once sung by 
Caruso, or Melba. 

Franz Lenk, whose painting “‘Ba- 
varian Landscape’ won another of the 
Honorable Mentions, furnishes an ex- 
cellent illustration of the American 
artists’ theory that painters should 
paint what they know. Lenk studied 
in Dresden until he became a leader of 
the new romantic school. He now 
holds a position in the Government's 
academy as vice president of the Reichs- 
kulturkammer. 

Deineka, the Russian, was chosen to 
receive an Honorable Mention for his 
painting of a ‘Girl on Balcony.”’ It is 
not so easy to paint the outdoors in a 


fresh, cheerful, and stirring manner. 
Deineka has done it. 

Finally, we have the Spanish young- 
ster, Dali, with his canvas ‘‘Enigmatic 
Elements in Landscape.’’ Dali paints 
in a manner weird and meticulous. He 
participates in surrealistic manifesta- 
tions, both with his canvases and in the 
movies. He is young, tidy, with a 
passion for bright colors, modern 
aluminum furniture, and raising revolu- 
tions. The last is normal to a Cata- 
lonian, Catalonia being the Ireland of 
Spain. 

The prize offered by the Garden Club 
of Allegheny County for the best paint- 
ing of a garden or of flowers went to 
André Derain, the French master, for 
his exquisite little canvas, ‘‘Roses.”’ 
The painting glows in a fashion all the 
more extraordinary to those who realize 
how difficult it is to depict the true 
colors of flowers. 

Thus this Jury of Award fulfilled the 
requirements of judges of a champion- 
ship class. One prize went to an ad- 
venturous American youngster; one 
prize went to an advanced middle-aged 
German; one prize went to a sensitive 
American artist; one mention went to 
an elderly esteemed Frenchman; one 
mention went to a meticulous academic 
German; one mention went to a fresh, 
vital Russian; one mention went to an 
introspective Spanish youth; the Gar- 
den Club Prize went to a master of 
French art. This Jury was of many ideas 
and of international understanding. 

With such prize awards as these then 
it becomes obvious that the Inter- 
national is not a place where the public 
may drift into an emotional slumber by 
way of saccharine anesthetics purveyed 
by pretty pictures. Rather, just as per- 
sons can enlarge their appreciation of 
life by a grasp of strange written lan- 
guages, this Exhibition is an artistic 
study hall where visitors can deepen 
their enjoyment of visual esthetics by 
learning artistic languages other than 
their own. 

Painting today, as you may see, lacks 
the desire for harmony and the love 
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of tonal beauties prevalent years ago. 
Rightly or wrongly, most contemporary 
painters regard the greater portion of 
what was done by the men of the 
nineties as timid and pussy-footed. 
Consequently present-day painting in- 
sists on contrast. It puts emphasis on 
bold design. It revels in the use of 
color. It seeks novel interpretations of 
the world about us. It is dynamic, 
vital, aggressive, and cohesive. 

I am convinced that this whole 
development of the art of painting dur- 
ing the past few years has been for the 
best in this very far from the best of 
worlds. For one thing, the results have 
taught all of us to look about. Our 
former social blinkers allowed us to see 
only horizontally one form of society 
in which right was right, and to gaze 
askance at another form in which wrong 
was wrong. Now, however, we have 
the refreshing experience of being able 
to look up or down or around corners 
physically, intellectually, and above all 
imaginatively, at an everlasting num- 
ber of objects, bound by no set of in- 
hibitions. 

Certainly the excitement of these 
stormy economic days has not restricted 
or stunted artistic effort. On the con- 
trary, the process has developed a 
healthy mental outlook, which is to be 
desired; for only when art is healthy 
does it offer the public a palliative from 
its troubles. For that reason I would 
continue to throw artists into the arena 
of present-day life and let them struggle. 

It is huge, is this arena. Our gallery 
walls give but a microscopic indication 
of the artistic struggle. We all know, 
however, that with one tiny drop of 
blood, drawn from the ear and smeared 
on a bit of glass, pathologists can tell 
us about our past diseases and prog- 
nosticate as to our future happiness. 
Let us think of our Exhibition with 
this in mind. 


My country right or wrong, most respectable 
persons no longer regard as the proper attitude 
politically. 

—Vireinia C. GILDERSLEEVE 
Dean of Barnard College 


ART OVER THE AIR 


Ae in America (1865-1934),’’ a new 
venture in education over the air, is 
the title of a weekly radio series now 
nationally broadcast each Saturday 
evening and continuing through Janu- 
ary 26. As supplementary reading to 
the programs is the new book, pub- 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art in 
cooperation with the American Federa- 
tion of Arts, called ‘‘Art in America in 
Modern Times.’’ This book is a history 
of American painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, housing, stage design, photog- 
raphy, and motion pictures from the 
end of the Civil War to the present day. 
It is designed to answer the demand for 
a brief, authoritative survey of Ameri- 
can art of this period and will, of course, 
be useful as a reference book not only 
for those who listen to the current 
radio series but for all those who are 
interested in the development of Ameri- 
can aft. 

The programs will be heard over a 
coast-to-coast network through WJZ 
at eight oclock each Saturday evening. 
Believing that these programs, each 
prepared by an expert in his own field, 
will be considered particularly valuable 
by Carnecie MaGazine readers, we 
are setting down for their information 
the dates and subjects for the next five 
Saturdays. The later programs will 
also be announced in the Magazine 
from month to month: 

Ocroser 

27—‘‘ American Sculpture since the Civil War.” 

NovEMBER 


3—'‘‘Henry Hobson Richardson—the Develop- 
ment of the Skyscraper.”’ 


10—*‘ Academic Revivalism in Architecture.” 


17—‘‘Frank Lloyd Wright and the International 
Style.” 


24—'"‘Stage Design in the American Theater.”’ 


NO HOPE IN COMMUNISM 


To those who propose to substitute Communism 
for this intense Individualism, the answer there- 
fore is: The race has tried that. All progress from 
that barbarous day to the present time has re- 
sulted from its displacement. 

—ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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| arvimagens: what are you doing with 
that Chinese book? You can’t read 
Chinese!"’ 

‘It’s only the cover that is in Chinese, 
Jason. This is a book composed by 
General Chiang Kai-shek, who is not 
only a great soldier in the cause of 
Chinese liberty but also a great scholar 
and philosopher, well grounded in the 
classical literature of his country, who 
is striving to bring the people of China 
back to their ancient dignity through a 
cultural regeneration.” 

“But how does such a book get it- 
self translated into English, and what 
appeal does it have to the American 
people—you, for instance?”’ 

‘The General’s wife, Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, a graduate of English 
schools, has made a beautiful transla- 
tion of it, and it claims our attention 
because it deals with the question of 
manners.” 

‘‘Manners—it is always manners with 
you, Penelope.”’ 

“Why not? But let me tell you about 
this book. It is entitled “The New Life 
Movement,’ and it calls upon the edu- 
cated men and women of China to seek 
the redemption of their nation through 
a return to its spiritual ideals. The 
author says that through long cen- 
turies of Chinese history the people were 
taught certain virtues which distin- 
guished them for courtesy and kindness; 
but the invasion of their country by men 
from other lands who boasted of bring- 
ing a superior culture with them cor- 
rupted the manners of the Chinese na- 
tives, making them rude and vulgar. 
The New Life Movement begins with 
the restoration of the four ancient 
virtues of the nation—etiquette, jus- 
tice, integrity, and self-consciousness.”’ 

“Good work, Penelope. The re- 
building of a people on such a base can- 
not fail to make them a precious por- 
tion of the family of nations.” 


“Yes, Jason. The General says that 
without these qualities in his soul, the 
common man will resort to beggary and 
robbery; but with them he will strive 
to a noble life unto death.”’ 

‘That idea might do a lot of good in 
America, Penelope.”’ 


GOLDEN FRUITAGE 


If fine buildings grow out of concen- 
trated wishing, made effective by con- 
stant practical support, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology will some day 
poms the student activities building 
or which both students and alumni 
are so earnestly working. 

The Carnegie Night Student Council 
has just given $100 and has specified 
that it is to be added to the sum already 
raised in behalf of the future building. 
Since the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has agreed that as much as one 
third of the $4,000,000 endowment 
which the School is pledged to secure 
by 1946, when the Corporation will 
match each dollar with two more, may 
be in buildings, any money so con- 
tributed will therefore multiply in the 
usual miraculous way. 

The total gifts recorded in the Maga- 
zine since its inauguration over seven 
years ago now amount to $1,080,361.69. 


PRODUCTIVE EDUCATION 


It means not simply knowledge, but increasing 
knowledge; it means habits and skills which 
function; it means appreciations, attitudes, and 
ideals which result in nobler living. It means 
that society and its wealth are not only to be 
perpetuated, but also to be constantly re-created; 
something new, better, and nobler is to be 
achieved. Opportunity is therefore extended to 
each pupil to express himself through line and 
color, constructive materials, words and sentences, 
music, games, experimentation, and exploration 
in the hope that he may some time produce some- 
thing better. Adjustment is to be made to new 
and strange situations whether social, vocational, 
or physical, at work or during leisure time. 

—M. L. AtsrerTer 
State Teachers College, Virginia 
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FOUNDER’S DAY 1934 


HE audience that came into the 

Music Hall for this annual celebra- 
tion was representative of Pittsburgh 
in every channel of thought and action. 
The trustees and several honor guests 
were on the platform, which was su- 
perbly decorated with plants, flowers, 
and a gala display of the flags of the 
thirteen countries whose painters had 
contributed to the International Exhi- 
bition of Paintings, and the exercises 
were put in motion aided by the radio 
facilities generously contributed by the 
KDKA station. 


PresipeNtT Cuurcn: The program for 
this afternoon has been planned to give 
emphasis to the main topic which will 
be ‘Our America,’’ and in keeping with 
that idea, Dr. Marshall Bidwell will 
play Victor Herbert's arrangement of 
our national airs, concluding with 
the national anthem; after which the 
invocation will be delivered by the 
Reverend Dr. C. Marshall Muir, min- 
ister of the Bellefield Presbyterian 
Church. 


Dr. Muir: O Thou silent cooperator in 
every human effort to = the children 


of men more understanding, beauty, and 
truth, we would remember Thee in this 
hour of celebration. We thank Thee 
for the vision of the citizen who saw 
this institution as a dream and then 
made it real with his gifts. We rejoice 
in the service the various units of this 
foundation are rendering to all classes 
in our community. We are grateful for 
the experience of the world’s seers and 
seekers here made vital and vibrant for 
our bewildered generation. 

But reaching out beyond our yester- 
days, O God, lie our tomorrows. Guide, 
O Lord of days-yet-to-be-born, this in- 
stitution in ministering to the needs of 
people as they struggle with refractory 
human material to build the Beloved 
Community. And that this Carnegie 


Institute may rise to new heights of 
significant service, give it a fresh bap- 
tism of the spirit of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth who came to give men life 
to the full. Amen. 


The quartette from the Shadyside 
Presbyterian Church, comprising Mar- 
garet Spaulding Stockdale, Mabel King, 
Will A. Rhodes Jr., and Raymond T. 
Griffin, with Earl Mitchell accompany- 
ing, then sang Rasbach’s ‘‘Moun- 
tains. 


George E. Shaw, chairman of the 
Founder's Day Committee, then made 
this statement: 


Mr. Suaw: For more than thirty years 
it has been the custom for a committee 
of the trustees of this Institute to invite 
some person of distinction to make the 
annual Founder’s Day address. 

During that time many distinguished 
persons, including five Presidents of the 
United States—Grover Cleveland, Wil- 
liam McKinley, William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Calvin Coolidge 
—have spoken from this platform. 
And President Roosevelt would have 
been here today, had his engagements 
permitted. 

In these circumstances—not being 
able to secure the President of the 
United States—the committee decided 
to honor our own President on this 
occasion, and invited him to make the 
address. 

He consented to do so reluctantly, 
and only after being pressed by the 
committee. 

I think it hardly necessary to assure 
this audience that, while we have had 
on this platform the leaders of the 
country’s thought, there is no one so 
well qualified to voice the spirit of this 
great institution and its Founder as our 
President, Samuel Harden Church, who 
will now speak: 
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OUR AMERICA 


By SaMuEL HarDEN CHURCH 


— American Constitution, which 
was designed to establish a govern- 
ment and to protect the liberty and 
security of our people through all 
generations, grew up to its fullness of 
power only after a thousand years of 
struggle on the part of our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors in England. And yet 
it seems to us on this side of the ocean 
to be a curious defect in the structure 
of the British Empire that England 
has no written constitution of her own. 
In conversation on this subject some 
years ago with John Morley, I asked 
him what—in the absence of a written 
constitution—what could prevent the 
Parliament from passing a law com- 
manding that all children under two 
years of age should be put to death. 
My question was intentionally absurd, 
but it was meant to show, in an absurd 
way, the unlimited power of any legis- 


lative body that was not restrained by 


a written constitution. Mr. Morley 
took the question in the spirit of humor 
in which it was asked; and he replied, 
‘Nothing could prevent the passage 
of such an act in England except the 
conscience of the nation.”’ 

Why should we have a Constitution? 
Why not trust to the law and its deep 
traditions as they do in England? The 
answer is because order and liberty in 
a new land required a written guarantee. 
Before that document was adopted it 
was possible to enact into law any 
theory, however wild, however cruel, 
which entered into a human brain. The 
first act of the Pilgrims was to establish 
communism. Immediately upon their 
arrival at Plymouth, believing in the 
equality of possessions, they estab- 
lished an absolute system of commun- 
ism, the first experiment of that theory 
among mankind, where the wilder- 
ness offered an ideal opportunity for 
its development; but after an ample 
trial of its possibilities, Governor Brad- 


ford, who devised it, records in his 
journal that it was a failure because it 
was against the nature of men to pro- 
duce without compensation more goods 
than they consume in their own house- 
holds; and communism in America, as 
we hope, was forever abandoned. 

They came here flying from persecu- 
tion, yet no sooner had they secured 
a foothold in the New World than they 
established a law under which Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred E. Smith, who in 
1928 ran against each other for Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., now Secretary of the 
Treasury, would have been whipped 
and then hanged, because their decree 
prohibited under those penalties the 
coming of any Quaker, Catholic, or 
Jew to the New World. 

Education was as intolerant as te- 
ligion. The president of Harvard, 
Increase Mather, established human 
sacrifice by burning witches at the stake. 
The president of Yale, Thomas Clap, 
consigned the ancient Greeks to hell 
because they had received no knowledge 
of the true God. The president of 
Princeton, Jonathan Edwards, declared 
that the bulk of mankind is reserved 
for burning. 

Was it not high time for a Constitu- 
tion? It was fanaticism like this and 
the ineradicable cruelty of inherited 
beliefs among some of our people that 
impelled George Washington, when in 
his second term as President, in 1796, 
to make this astounding declaration 
to the nations of the world: ‘The 
Government of the United States is not 
in any sense founded on the Christian 
religion.’’ The most religious of men, 
Washington knew as a student of his- 
tory that liberty could not exist in a 
government founded upon the creeds 
of any religion. 

When the Constitutional Convention 
sitting at Philadelphia in 1787 had com- 
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pleted the great document which organ- 
ized a government in the New World, it 
was found to be defective in a very 
imperative quality: the spirit of liberty 
was nowhere existent in its body. There 
it was, a magnificent scheme of how to 
do things, how to enact laws, coin 
money, collect customs, make war and 
peace, and elect its public servants; but 
there was not one word that prohibited 
an embittered Congress from practicing 
against the individual all those cruel- 
ties which had sickened the heart of 
mankind in past ages—burning them 
at the stake, stretching them on the 
rack, cutting off their ears, attainting 
the blood of their children, confiscat- 
ing their property, adopting ex-post- 
facto laws, trying them twice for the 
same offense, sa enacting a score of 
other aggressions which would make 
America unfit to live in. And so it 
came to pass that they added to their 
work the first ten amendments to the 
Constitution, which make up what is 
known as the bill of rights; and it is in 
that section—in the bill of rights— 
that we find the eternal soul of liberty 
dwelling forever as in a sanctuary, from 
which rude hands may never pluck it 
forth. 

Gladstone once spoke of the Ameri- 
can Constitution as ‘‘the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.’’ But 
I have always felt that Mr. Gladstone 
took a superficial view of the subject. 
The convention, with Washington as 
its chairman, did in fact formulate that 
oe document within the space of 
our months; and in that aspect Glad- 
stone is right. But the spirit of the 
Constitution was never produced in 
four months’ time; on the contrary, it 
drew its roots many centuries ago from 
the soil of England, where the long 
evolution of personal liberty began its 
slow and toilsome growth soon after 
the Norman Conquest and, after having 
been forcibly exacted from Henry I 
in 1100, was formally acknowledged by 
King John in 1215 in Magna Charta. 
But so evasive is this thing that we call 


liberty that the brave men who strug- 
gled for. it through the ages found it 
necessary to force through Parliament, 
from king to king, more than thirty 
statutes in support of Magna Charta 
which emphasized their rights against 
the encroachments of the crown. And 
to their honor we acclaim them for 
fighting, not with their arguments, but 
with their swords, when the king 
treated these acts of Parliament with 
contempt and neglect. In all of the 
struggles in England which fore- 
shadowed the creation of the American 
Constitution the principle which our 
ancestors were contending for was the 
protection of persons and their property 
under laws which must be perpetually 
more powerful than the king’s will; 
and when the king encroached upon this 
principle by unlawfully imprisoning a 
subject, or by seizing his belongings, or 
by taxing his property boreal reason, 
or by going against him, or oppressing 
him, or making him afraid, his people 
rebelled in open warfare. Always, then 
as now, common men were fighting for 
their natural rights—the rights of per- 
sons and property—against the aggres- 
sions of the government. They did 
that in the reign of Henry III under 
Simon de Montfort; they did that in 
the reign of Richard II under Wat Tyler; 
they did that in the reign of Henry VI 
adie Jack Cade; they did that in the 
reign of Charles I under Oliver Crom- 
well; and they did that—they did ex- 
actly that—they fought for the pro- 
tection of persons and property—in the 
reign of George III under George 
Washington. 

But no constitution can maintain it- 
self without the jealous strivings of the 
people. President Roosevelt has said 
that some men are making a god out of 
their property; but the men who wrote 
the Declaration of Independence pledged 
their lives and their property in defense 
of its principles. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.’” Tyranny and op- 
pression will creep into a democracy if 
the sentinel sleeps at his post. Am- 
bitious men, falsely clothed in the garb 
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of benevolence and wisdom, are always 
ready to tear away the foundations of 
liberty; and before the people are con- 
scious of their peril they find themselves 
in chains and slavery. This has hap- 
pened under our very eyes across the 
seas; and in this country ambitious men 
who also wear the garb of benevolence 
and wisdom, are constantly striving 
for that power which means the death 
of liberty. 

How shall we maintain the precious 
heritage of a new world, with its 
Declaration of Independence, its Con- 
stitution, and its protection of life, 
thought, speech, action, and property, 
which our fathers have given to us? 
Shall we forget the courage and the 
sacrifice which won this continent for 
us, and shall we say that we are help- 
less to prolong the prosperous and 
happy life which has Soe assured to 


us through their wisdom? The Earl of 
Derby made the statement at a dinner 
of the Pilgrims Club in London a few 
weeks ago that while changes had 
occurred in England, that country was 


still at its core the England of Shake- 
speare. It was a beautiful thought 
showing how history and tradition and 
national origin rule the minds of 
Englishmen and hold them to their 
ancient goal of liberty and justice. Can 
we dare to paraphrase Lord Derby and 
say, that while changes have occurred 
in America, our country is still at its 
core the America of Washington? If 
our fears of what is going on today have 
shaken our faith in the stability of our 
country as Washington fashioned it, 
then we should recall his warning, 
after he had won the Revolution, that 
if the American people ‘‘should not be 
completely free and happy, the fault 
would be entirely their own.’ With 
that charge from Washington ringing 
in our ears, | wonder whether, on this 
memorial celebration, and keeping be- 
fore us the glory and the wisdom of 
other Founder's Days, we cannot forget 
political parties and their clashing am- 
bitions, and in the midst of a depression 
which seems from day to day to grow 


in distress rather than in mitigation, 
strive to find a way out of the wilder- 
ness that holds us all in its deep mys- 
tery? I believe that there are four 
major problems whose solution is re- 
quired before we can attain the goal of 
our prosperity, and any comment on our 
difficulties should be made only with a 
sense of sympathy and a desire to help; 
and if criticism is proper it should be 
constructive criticism intended to aid 
and not to harass the earnest and de- 
voted leadership of President Roosevelt. 
In such a study we must remember that 
some of the policies embraced in what 
we call the New Deal really have their 
roots in Republican legislation, and 
that therefore our discussion should not 
reflect unduly on either party. Further- 
more, under the Constitution, it is 
Congress, and not the President, who 
enacts the laws, and if the laws oppress 
us, it is to Congress that we should send 
our petition for redress. 

It is my fortune to meet almost from 
day to day with the great captains of 
industry in Pittsburgh and, on numer- 
ous occasions, with those from other 
cities, and it is not hard to note in 
these contacts a deepening gloom, a 
failing hope, a clouding vision, and a 
growing sense of defeat. Why is this 
mental attitude possible at the end of 
five years of international liquidation? 
Is America finished? Who will say so? 
Out of the wreck of speculation and 
adventure does the cause of our con- 
tinuing depression lie in the currency 
situation? Our banks are overflowing 
with money and anxious to lend where 
no one will borrow. But reflection on 
the facts will show that money does 
have something to do with the grave 
apprehension which has paralyzed the 
thought and action of our people. 

Money is our first problem. Im- 
mediately on the foundation of the 
government, gold was established as 
the rock basis of our currency, and its 
value was fixed at about $20.67 an 
ounce, and that figure in general repre- 
sents its value through all the vicissi- 
tudes of our national career, from 
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Alexander Hamilton to Andrew Mel- 
lon. Moreover, that price has served 
as the approximate purchasing power 
of gold from the time of Julius Caesar 
to the time of Franklin Roosevelt. The 
gold coins of Cleopatra’s time, the 
Roman coins in our Carnegie Museum, 
the gold that comes to us from the 
Medici bankers in the Renaissance, the 
gold money of the Rothschild’s—all 
that is sound currency today through 
the march of time, unfluctuating and 
unshakable in its value. But on March 
9, 1933, under the authority of an act 
of Congress, the price of this precious 
metal was increased to $35 an ounce, 
thereby cheapening the American dollar 
by 40 per cent. That was pure inflation, 
and under the inescapable law of in- 
flation it was felloeeed. as every house- 
wife knows, by a rise of prices which 
has affected all of the daily necessaries 
of life. Wages cannot go up while 
business is idle, and this measure thus 
becomes a hardship to every family in 
the land. It iil be the first step in 
a return of confidence if Congress will 
restore the price of gold to its age-long 
standard of $20.67 an ounce. Let us 
keep the 25 per cent of silver in circula- 
tion; gold and silver have always gone 
hand in hand through the world to- 
gether. They should continue to do so. 

The President is quite naturally 
afraid that gold will be hoarded, as 
was done in England to an extent that 
drove that country off the gold stan- 
dard. But England had no gold re- 
serves, while we had—and have—more 
than half the world’s stock of gold. 
Hoarding can be prevented by the 
simple device of keeping all gold in the 
treasury and making it the basis of our 
paper currency, which then will not be 
redeemable in gold but will bear the 
legend that it is based on the gold, 
equal to its face value, dollar for dollar, 
which is on deposit in the treasury of 
the United States. The legislation 
authorizing the printing of fiat money 
should then be faaleds and the con- 
stant and gnawing fear of inflation will 
be quieted. The balancing of the budget 


would be, as a matter of course, an 
essential part of such an operation. 

The second question is relief. The 
newspapers tell us that 33,000,000 of 
our people are receiving government 
aid in money at a cost of $3,000,000,000 
a year. This policy is rapidly pauperiz- 
ing the American people, besides 
threatening to bankrupt our treasury. 
Organized society must in the end pay 
these prodigal bills, and it should 
assume its responsibility for its own 
protection now instead of later. Let 
all the churches in the land—Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish—together with 
the Red Cross and all other private 
agencies, unite in parishes and take a 
census of all the distressed people 
therein, and minister to their relief; 
and an act of human service like that 
will put a new life into the churches 
such as has not been known since the 
Crusades. 

The third problem is the farm. Our 
agricultural policy has grown from the 
unwisdom of both political parties, 
and it has resulted in the killing of 
millions of livestock, among them some 
6,000,000 os pigs, and the 
ploughing under of millions of acres of 


crops; and then comes a drought, a 
killing drought, as if ‘‘nature, being 
sick of man’s unkindness,’’ as Shake- 
speare says it, and ‘“‘whose infinite 
breast teems and feeds all,’ had de- 
clared her wrath by a further devasta- 


tion. Under the present system loans 
are made to farmers upon a high over- 
valuation of their aad. and when the 
mortgages mature the farmers fall into 
bankruptcy. Nicholas Murray Butler 
handed me a clipping recently showing 
that 40,000 farms in the State of Louisi- 
ana were being sold at sheriff's sale for 
taxes. What would the total be with 
the other states? Everywhere it is 
confiscation through taxation. If Con- 
gress would repeal these wasteful agri- 
cultural laws the problem could be 
worked out by substituting for onerous 
government dictation the rules of busi- 
ness which have led to the development 
of our railroads and our industries. 
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The farmers, left alone, would soon 
find able leaders in their own ranks 
capable of organizing and distributing 
the product through numerous cor- 
orations, some of them for grain, some 
or cotton, some for dairy products, 
and some for livestock, the prices to be 
fixed by themselves, and learning in time 
to control the output by the inflexible 
law of supply and demand. 

The fourth point relates to private 
wealth. It is very clearly a part of the 
policy of both political parties, speak- 
ing through Congress, to make a redis- 
tribution of wealth by taxing it out of 
the hands of its owners and squander- 
ing it in wasteful expenditures, forget- 
ful of the fact that when capital is con- 
fiscated and spent once it cannot again 
be made to perform any service, because 
it has been dissipated forever. This 
system will not preserve the America 
of Washington. It is a political make- 
shift based upon envy and greed. There 
is a better plan for the redistribution of 
wealth which was inaugurated by the 
United States Steel Corporation in the 


early days of its creation, whereby the 
capital stock of the company was sold 


to its employees on credit. Practically 
all other industrial companies, all our 
railroads, and many department stores 
adopted this plan, the purpose of which 
is to make labor in its large sense the 
owners of a substantial share of every 
going concern in this country. When 
prosperity returns, this system will 
doubtless be further developed. Thrift 
and saving and steady employment will 
take the place of further socialistic 
scheming. But big business must go 
beyond the relinquishment of a partner- 
ship portion of its capital stock. And 
here is where we need a new conscience 
in business. When profits begin to come 
back and high wages once again reflect 
a comfortable standard of living, the 
bonuses which have in past times been 
paid to the executives should be put 
into a reservoir to preserve working 
capital and fixed employment in the 
lean yeats. With such a scheme in 
action Congress can cut out its con- 


fiscatory taxes, and the wealth of the 
nation will have a redistribution among 
all the workers in the nation under the 
direction of those prosperous and far- 
secing business men of America who 
long ago initiated the plan. 

In speaking thus frankly on some of 
the laws which Congress has enacted, 
I believe that I am reflecting the mind 
of American business men and bankers, 
all of whom are striving for a settle- 
ment of the problems which, if not 
solved in a sound and just way, outside 
the arena of politics, will prolong and 
enlarge the depression which has en- 
gulfed our whole people in its miseries. 
These suggestions do not indicate a 
return to laissez faire, which means, 
let the old system stand; but they do 
mean, our America controlled by a re- 
generated nation of free men. 

On this day it is a gracious and a 
grateful thing to think of Andrew Car- 
negie. He was in the best sense a great 
man. Even in his young childhood he 
learned the lesson of industry and thrift 
in the necessity of helping to take care 
of his mother. He saved a few pennies 
out of his dollar-a-week wage and in- 
vested his savings in enterprises which 
brought a good return. At twenty-six 
years of age he was a millionaire. In 
educating himself he acquired a love 
for educating others. He knew that in 
reading books the reader came into 
intimate acquaintance with great men, 
great thoughts, and great . and 
in order to Tseianie these advantages 
he built three thousand libraries, 1,946 
of them in the United States. Then 
came this Carnegie Institute with its 
varied departments—the Library, Music 
Hall, Museum, Art halls, and the great 
Institute of Technology. Nothing so 
diversified has ever been created in the 
world except the institution built by 
Aristotle in Egypt at the command of 
his pupil, Alexander the Great, and 
even that lacked our technical schools. 
Other institutions of world-wide reach 
followed this one. Toward the last he 
formed his International Peace Endow- 
ment. When his Peace Palace was being 
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erected at The Hague, in 1906, he asked 
me to go there and confer with the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs about 
a question relating to that sacred 
edifice. On my return home Mr. Car- 
negie got into frequent conference with 
Mr. Taft in an effort to put an end to 
war. Mr. Taft later became the presi- 
dent of the League to Enforce Peace. 
Its purpose was to use the military 
power of the world against an aggressor 
nation. Today such a policy would 
surely keep the world in turmoil, but 
the ideal was a worthy one, and it un- 
doubtedly exercised an influence on 
Woodrow Wilson in developing the 
less bellicose League of Nations of to- 
day. Mr. Taft said that most of the 
nations of the world would join his 
League on condition that every ques- 
tion would be submitted to the Peace 
Palace for arbitration except honor and 
national interests. I heard Mr. Car- 
negie reply to this. He said that with 
honor and national interests excepted 
everything was excepted, for honor and 
national interests comprised everything. 
And he quoted a line from Shakespeare, 
“Honor travels in a strait so narrow, 
where one but goes abreast.’" He made 
a dissertation on the word honor. He 
said that no man could dishonor an- 
other, that dishonor comes only from 
self, and the man attempting to dis- 
honor another dishonors only himself. 
And so it was, he said, with nations. 
No nation’s honor could be hurt by 
another nation, but only that nation 
would be dishonored who attacked or 
outraged another nation. Even if our 
ships were sunk by one of the nations 
at war we should not rush a million of 
our young men to a death which would 
not settle our claims; we should rather 
seek adjustment through the courts of 
peace. And he urged Mr. Taft to 
advocate the total submission of every 
dispute to arbitration, honor and 
national interests included. Mr. Taft 
did declare himself in favor of this high 
ideal, but the World War dashed their 


hopes, and very probably shortened 
Mr. Carnegie’s life. 


World Peace became the final passion 
of his soul. Men killing men, he 
thought, was the foulest crime that a 
civilized nation could enter upon. In 
speaking in his memory today what 
more appropriate subject could end our 
thoughts than this one of peace on 
earth? Let us arm by sea and land and 
air on a full parity with other nations; 
and then, with our strength and our 
wealth elevating us high above the 
power of insult, and moved only by a 
sublime spiritual force, let us say to all 
the world, ‘‘America will never again 
go to war. Do and say what you will, 
we will not fight. If through in- 
advertence we injure you, we will make 
a just reparation. If you sink our ships 
we shall seek redress through arbitra- 
tion. Nothing short of the «armed 
invasion of our country will provoke 
us into a conflict. And we will never 
again, under any circumstances, send 
four millions of our precious manhood 
to be slaughtered and to slaughter other 
innocent men on anybody's battle 
front!”’ 

If President Roosevelt would make 
such a declaration to this war-fearing 
and war-torn world, he would make his 
name and his country endeared beyond 
anything that exists on the earth. That 
would be the crowning glory for our 
America. 


[The report of Founder’s Day pro- 
ceedings, as prepared for the CARNEGIE 
MaGazine, stopped with the speech on 
‘Our America,’ and it was the Editor’s 
intention to omit the delightful but 
very personal episode which immedi- 
ately followed that address. At the re- 
quest of the trustees, however, it is now 
made a part of the printed record. 
The Editor. | 


William Frew, a member of the board, 
stepped forward and said: 


Mr. Frew: You have just heard Colonel 
Church and I am sure you have enjoyed 
his scholarly and interesting speech. I 
want now to say a few <a to you as 
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a group of loyal friends of the Carnegie 
Institute. I hardly know how to begin 
but what I have to say is, briefly, this: 

We people who live in Pittsburgh 
have much to be thankful for in the 
way of our own more or less peculiar 
and local institutions. We have our 

reat hills and valleys and many great 
Seidions such as this. We have the 
Mellon Institute; the Cathedral of 
Learning; the new and beautiful Heinz 
Memorial Chapel, and the other great 
church in East Liberty, both now near- 
ing completion. We have our great 
mills and factories. We have the first 
Diplodocus and other weird and un- 
pronounceable animals, and I might 
name many more; but I want to draw 
your attention for the moment to just 
one. This last institution is not built 
of stone and steel, but is a gentleman we 
have all known for many years. My 
own recollection goes back to the days 
of the gay nineties, when he wore a 
large two-handed mustache, and was 
busy running a railroad and writing 
books. I mean our dear friend Colonel 
Church. 

During all these years his interest and 
enthusiasm in the work of this great 
organization have never waned, and 
now, under his direction, it is in a posi- 
tion to do its most effective work for 
this community. 

In view of all this and also as an 
indication of their loyalty, members of 
our board thought this might be an 
occasion to show our appreciation of 
what the Colonel has stood for and 
therefore wish to give him this cup as 
a token of our good feeling and 
friendship. 

The inscription engraved on the cup 
reads as follows: “Samuel Harden 
Church, from his associates, board of 
trustees, Carnegie Institute of Pitts- 
burgh—an evidence of esteem, regard, 
and appreciation for his valuable ser- 
vices. An original member of the board 
appointed by Andrew Carnegie—secre- 
tary for eighteen years, president for 
twenty years. ‘Palmam Qui Meruit 
Ferat’ October 18, 1934.”’ 


Mr. Cuurcu: Mr. Frew, I am so sur- 
— so overwhelmed, that I scarcely 

now how to express my feelings. I 
never dreamed that 7 like this 
was coming. This gift looks like a bowl 
for brewing something, and Mrs. 
Church and I will use it for brewing 
new inspirations for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, and in doing that I shall be helped 
as always by my three office assistants, 
Miss Rankin, Miss Kemler, and Miss 
Alter. Ladies and gentlemen, this isa 
very wonderful board of trustees; they 
are so interested in the whole work, so 
consecrated to the continuing develop- 
ment of Mr. Carnegie’s great trust; and 
as I think you know, they are divided 
into committees having charge of these 
various departments, shaping the policy, 
which we all work out together—the 
able and talented directors, or heads of 
departments, all eager to enlarge the 
usefulness and public service of their 
particular fields of work. This souvenir 
itself is a beautiful thing, but it is the 
sentiment back of the souvenir that 
touches my heart more deeply than I 
can say, and it is from my heart that I 
thank them and reciprocate their genet- 
ous feeling. 


TRAINING FOR LIVING 


The liberal arts college should try definitely to 
prepare its students to live with intelligence and 
good-will in each of the five fields of social living. 
These are the fields of home life, of earning, of 
a of leisure, and of philosophy and re- 

h 


ligion. ¢ present college has done much in the 
preparation of its students for the last two of 
these fields; but it has done far less in the way of 
eparation for citizenship, and it has done very 
ittle in the way of preparation for home life and 
for the field of earning. Yet if these latter fields 
be broadly enough conceived, if the need of trained 
intelligence and of illuminated good-will in the 
basic relations of life can be fully recognized, I can 
see no reason why preparation for life in these re- 
lations should not fied its place within the effort 
of the college. 
—Ernest H. WILkins 
President of Oberlin College 


Knowledge dwells 

In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 

—Wi1u14M Cowper 
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‘Things New and Old” 


By E. Martin BRowNE 


Director of Religious Drama for the Diocese of Chichester, England 
Sometime Assistant Professor, Department of Drama, Carnegie Little Theater 


‘*‘Tuincs New 

and Old’’—the 

forces of growth 

and the forces of 

tradition—these 

working together 

have created our 

civilization. 

Things new are 

seldom or never 

new throughout; 

rather are they 

new combina- 

tions of old materials, reshufflings of 

the cards provided by the traditional 

game. It is the new aspect of old things 

which adds another facet to the prism 
through which men look for truth. 

Men have called America the ‘‘New 

World’’ and England the ‘‘Old Coun- 

try.’ An Englishman coming to 

America, passing through her vast 

tracts of scarcely developed land, see- 

ing in her towns the most startling 

achievements of man, cheek by jowl 

with remains of his most primitive 

stages, feels her indeed a new world, 

and finds a tremendous thrill in watch- 

ing her gigantic growing pains and 

speculating on the undreamt-of mag- 

nificence to which her maturity may 

attain. The American in England finds 

something wonderful in the settled 

peace of ancient homes, great and small, 

and the land that man has tilled for 

so many centuries; the English country- 

side is for him the epitome of tradi- 

tion, with its mellow, Daesine warmth. 


Between these two, we thankfully 
acknowledge, there is taking place a 
steadily greater interchange of thought; 
and some of the happenings of this 
theatrical year have emphasized this 
duality of things new and old in unity, 
in Anglo-American relations. The first 
is the appointment of the new director 
of the Shakespeare Memorial Theater 
at Stratford-on-Avon. This will al- 
ready be well known to Pittsburghers, 
for the man chosen has long been be- 
loved of thousands in the city for his 
productions at the Carnegie Little 
Theater. B. Iden Payne is an English- 
man and a member of the most tra- 
ditional of all Shakespearean companies, 
that of Sir Frank Benson. But he was 
also a pioneer in England, having been 
the first director of both the Abbey 


B. IDEN PAYNE 


NEW DIRECTOR OF THE SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL THEATER, STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


Associated with the Drama School since its beginning, his unmeasurable services to it have been the more 
valuable because he ideally combines an educational approach and spirit with professional authority. 
His direction of Ethel Barrymore in ‘‘Declassé,"’ Helen Hayes in ‘Dear Brutus,’’ Ruth Chatterton in 

Mary Rose,’’ and John Barrymore in ‘‘Justice’’ are pleasant memories to discriminating play-goers. 
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Theater, home of the Irish Players, and 
also of Miss Horniman’s Gaiety Thea- 
ter in Manchester, whence one great 
school of modern drama was born. It 
was America, however, and above all 
Carnegie, that gave him the chance to 
pioneer a development new to us, yet 
in reality a return to the beginning, in 

the presentation of Shakespeare: that 
is, the use of the Elizabethan stage- 
craft. There is no need to describe the 
style and beauty of Mr. Payne’s Shake- 
spearean productions here. They are 
a unique and ideal combination of 
ancient and modern. The principles 
which are fundamental to the drama- 
tist’s technique are insisted upon. The 
play is eal from scenery; actors are 
not tied to their settings, nor does the 
flow of the poetry have to be interrupted 
between scenes by the shifting of can- 
vas. The actor is in close contact with 


his audience, who receive the electrify- 
ing effect of soliloquies treated not as 
reflection but as direct address to them- 
selves. The actor is seen in the round: 
he is the play, moving us by the sweep 
of his inspired speech and action. Yet 
no one will say that the Shakespearean 
plays at Carnegie have lacked visual 
beauty; they have been filled with 
delicious devices of stagecraft, and the 
possibilities of the Carnegie lighting 
plant have been fully used in up-to-date 
style. 

So Mr. Payne has given us the best of 
old and new; and now he goes to do the 
same for Stratford. There, too, things 
old and new are at work. An ultra- 
modern theater of great beauty, built 
largely by American proces? stands 
in a town typical of English agricul- 


tural life through many centuries. Its 
style of production, developed out of 


“THE ROCK’’—Scenario AND Propuction sy Mr. Browne 
An ecclesiastical revue produced at the Sadlers Wells Theater, London in May-June, 


1934. The Rock and Chorus before the altar. 


Designs by Stella Mary Pearce. 
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the Bensonian in the direction of scenic 
grandeur, needs just that renewal which 
Mr. Payne will give it, by —— it 
back to the fountainhead of produc- 
tion, Shakespeare's own theater. Pitts- 
burgh’s loss is to be England's great 
gain; and England hopes that Pitts- 
burghers will come and visit Mr. 
Payne’s new theater and rejoice with 
her. 

Another happening of this year 
which may bring forth new kinds of 
fruit is the production of ‘“The Rock,”’ 
a pageant-play by T. S. Eliot, in Lon- 
don at Sadlers Wells Theater. L. A. G. 
Strong, the famous novelist, writes: 
‘We venture to think that ‘The Rock’ 
will be a landmark in dramatic litera- 
ture." This is not only because of the 


fine poetry which it contains but also 


because of its form, a new use of an old 
medium. I was asked, as producer, 
to devise the scenario for Mr. Eliot. 
He was presented with the fine theme 
of church-building in London, to be 
dealt with in a theater by a poet, and to 
incorporate a number of separate groups 
of players. Believing that the worst 
service has been done to both religion 
and poetry by casting their contribu- 
tions into too solemn a form, he used 
the technique of a Cochran revue. For 
the Young Ladies were substituted the 
Rock and his satellites, a verse-speak- 
ing chorus trained by Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, who were given verse ranging 
from rolling rhythms based on Biblical 
Passages to terse and witty modern 
idiom. The audiences found them excit- 
ing. As comic relief, and also as the 
thread of story, a trio of cockney work- 
men built on the stage the apse of a 
modern church, talking the while 
about the troubles of themselves and 
their world, just as the shepherds of the 
old mystery plays used to do. And 
when they were ‘‘up against it,’’ there 
appeared to them as in vision scenes of 
the past, wherein their difficulties were 
paralleled or solved. 

This use of the form and technique 
of one of the lightest kinds of enter- 
tainment to set forth a weighty subject 


SCENE FROM ‘‘THE ROCK"”’ 


Stone-masons and painters adorning 
the altar and apse. 


was a new and, to some a shocking, 
departure. But the result justified the 
attempt. A big theater was turning 
away money for the fortnight of the 
run; and the audiences found the whole 
thing both delightful and stimulating. 
One may feel that proof has at last been 
offered that poetry can again become 
the best of entertainment; and also that 
the Greeks were right in thinking that 
to laugh about one’s dearest beliefs is 
the best way to entrench oneself in 
them. 

Mr. Eliot is an American, who has 
become a High Anglican by religion. 
Joining this with a passionate desire to 
remedy the ills of our society, he found 
great scope in the scenario presented to 
him. Here is a typical passage of the 
choral verse: 


What life have you if you have not life together? 

There is no life that is not in community, 

And no community not lived in praise of God. 

Even the anchorite that meditates alone, 

For whom the days and nights repeat the praise 
of God, 

Prays for the Church, the body of Christ in- 
carnate. 

And now you live dispersed on ribbon roads, 

And no man knows or cares who is his neighbor, 

Unless his neighbor makes too much distur- 
bance. 

But all dash to and fro in motor cars, 
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Familiar with the roads and settled nowhere. 
Nor does the family even move about together, 
But every son must have his motor cycle, 

And daughters ride away on casual pillions. 


The workmen, like all true cockneys, 
are full of concern for the state of the 
times; one of them has a smattering of 
Major Douglas’ theory of credit reform, 
and uses it to worst an agitator who 
tries to make his fellows stop work on 
the church in a style reminiscent of the 
old music-hall sketch: 


Nah, wait a minute. I'm tellin’ you, mate. 
Deny if you can as there's enough lime and clay 
and tools and men to build all the ‘ouses that’s 
needed in this country, and all the churches too? 
Well, that bein’ the case, I say, to ‘ell with money! 


But behind all this is the echo of the 
unemployed, heard in the distance: 

.. . . In this land 

There shall be one cigarette to two men, 

To two women one half pint of bitter 

Ale. In this land 

No man has hired us. 


Another kind of technique is added to 
the galaxy when in expressionistic style 
groups of Communists and Fascists 
come and offer their nostrums to cure 
the ills of a society which does not 
love the Christian way. The redshirts 
then sing: 

Our verse 

is free 

as the wind on our ee 

as love in the heart of the factory worker 


production has risen by twenty point six per 
cent, 
we can laugh at God! 


and the blackshirts: 


We come as a boon and a blessing to all 
Though we'd rather appear in the Albert Hall. 
We're law-keeping fellows who make our own 
laws— 
And we welcome subscriptions in aid of the 
cause! 
The chorus feels that 


There seems no help from those who march 
in step— 

an all-too-true summary of European 

conditions; and when the Plutocrat 

offers a golden calf, the shirted gentle- 

men are found like everyone else fight- 

ing for a bit of it; a brilliantly witty 
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expression of the poet’s despair. But 
the church is found to survive all this 
and the building goes on, till in a 
mimed scene the sanctuary is adorned 
for consecration by workers of all 
crafts. The austere beauty of this is 
relieved by a comic song from the fore- 
man and his wife: 
When I was a lad wot ‘ad almost no sense, 
Then a gentle flirtation was my chief delight, 
An’ I'd often go seeking for aeentaae 
Along the New Cut of a Saturday night... . 
So with that mixture of laughter, tears, 
and awe which is the most characteris- 
tic form of English dramatic expression, 
the *‘Ecclesiastical Revue’’ ends with a 
triumphant finale, wherein the chorus 
praises God the Light Invisible Who 
has led men to achieve for Him: 
We thank Thee for the lights that we have 
kindled, 
The light of altar and of sanctuary; 
Small lights of those who meditate at midnight 
And lights directed through the colored panes 
of windows 
And light reflected from the polished stone 
The gilded carven wood, the colored fresco. 
Our gaze is submarine, our eyes look upward 
And see the light that fractures through un- 
quiet water. 
We see the light but see not whence it comes. 
O Light Invisible, we glorify Thee! 


ADULT SKETCHING CLASS 
RESUMES NOVEMBER 6 


ee spring a weekly sketching class 
for adults was inaugurated at the 
Carnegie Institute. So instant was its 
success and the interest so keen that the 
class is to be resumed by popular re- 
quest. The opening class of the new 
season will be held on Tuesday even- 
ing, November 6, at 8:15 in the Lecture 
Hall. 

The class is especially designed for 
beginners, with art appreciation, 
through sketching, as its objective, and 
in no way duplicates the technical in- 
struction which is offered by the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. These informal 
classes are free to any adult who wishes 
to join. 
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“SOUTH OF SCRANTON” 


7” author of this picture has written 
an interpretation of its inception in 
his mind and the sincere manner in 
which the composition took shape on 
his canvas, giving a sympathetic under- 
standing of the merits which attracted 
the favorable attention of the Jury. 
Peter Blume’s own story follows: 
“The history of ‘South of Scranton’ 
is to me much more dramatic than the 
painting itself. I started out one any 
spring in my antique model-T Ford, 
with my easel and studio furniture tied 
to the top of the car, to see America. I 
cruised very slowly up to the coal fields 
around Scranton; down to the steel 
mills in Bethlehem, and finally down 
South by way of the Shenandoah Valley. 
“I finally landed in Charleston, 
settled in a large old house, remodeled 
the whole place as if 1 were going to 
spend the rest of my life there, and then 
sat down to reflect upon all the things 
I had seen. At first, nothing in the 
whole trip seemed to stand out more 
clearly than the insides of my sick 
automobile and the interiors of in- 
numerable garages where I had made 
forced landing. But somehow the idea 
of the picture began to shape itself. 
It became, in a strange way, a record of 
the trip, a mixture of the things I had 
seen and other things I had dreamed I 
had seen—the mountains of waste coal 
around Scranton, the deep quarries like 
bottomless chasms that seemed to tear 
the earth apart, the coal breakers that 
sprawled over the landscape like huge 
ees monsters, the miniature 


ocomotives that puffed with busy . 


agility around them—all these began to 
formulate a picture. 

‘To these industrial details I next 
added the old streets with false-front 
houses, made up of miscellaneous build- 
ing material and thrown together in 
the most fantastic style; elaborate Main 
Streets that grew up overnight and died 
the following morning. From Charles- 
ton I took the broad flat waters of its 
harbor and the German cruiser 


‘Emden’ which came into port one 
day, with its bristling fighting masts 
and its German sailors whom I watched 
doing complicated calisthenic exercises 
on its enormous deck—all making a 
curious contrast with the atmosphere 
of the old town: these impressions kept 
running through my ied 

‘I started to paint it in the middle 
of the winter. Unfortunately my studio 
had no heating facilities, so my wife 
had to heat water and put hot-water 
bottles at my feet to keep me warm. 
As I tried to weld my impressions into 
the picture, they lost all their logical 
connections. I moved Scranton into 
Charleston, and Bethlehem into Scran- 
ton, as people do in a dream. The Ger- 
man sailors appeared to lose the purpose 
of exercising and became, in a sense, 
like birds soaring through space. 

Peter Blume’s own story follows: 

‘The problem of organization, so as 
to make the relationship of one thing 
to another authentic, to arrange the 
wildly diverse elements I represented to 
exist harmoniously, was an extremely 
painstakin siauaiaiiioe Whether or not 
I succeeded in doing so is hard for me 
to say, but that was my purpose.” 


FREE LECTURES 


Fine ARTs 
NoveMBER 
4— An informal discussion of the Inter- 
national by Elmer A. Stephan, director of 
art of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
2:30 p.m. in Lecture Hall. 

‘*The Exhibition through European Eyes,”’ 
by Annot, German artist represented in 
the current International and director of 
the Annot Art School, New York City, 
late of Berlin. 8:15 p.m. in Music Hall. 

‘Pictures in the International,’’ by Frank 
Jewett Macher Jr., Marquand professor of 
art and archeology and Taeenee of the Art 
Museum, Princeton University. 8:15 p.m. 
in Music Hall. 


Museum 
2:15 p.m. in Lecrure Hatt 
“The Viking Empire,’’ by Howard Bren- 
ton MacDonald, traveler and author. 
‘Adventures in Mexico, Hawaii, and the 


Rockies,’’ by Fred P. Clatworthy, famous 
color photographer. 
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RAPHAEL AT THE DINNER TABLE 


Lot of men sat down. to dinner to- 

gether—thirty, to be exact—and 
representing in their avocations nearly 
everything in life from sculpture to steel 
bolts. Someone said something about 
painting, about the difficulty which 
even the greatest painter feels in at- 
tempting to reproduce upon his canvas 
the image made by his subject upon his 
brain. 

“Doesn't Lessing cover that?’’ asked 
a man whose aie seemed to overflow 
from a reservoir of cultural knowledge; 
“doesn’t he say that if Raphael had 
been born without hands he would 
still have been the greatest of all 
artists?” 

‘“Yes,’’ said another of the guests, 
“Lessing does say just that.’’ Then 
another, moved by curiosity to trace 
the meaning of such a mystifying obser- 
vation, demanded to know in which one 
of Lessing’s works the passage occurs. 
Here there was a momentary pause, 
until the first man said reflectively, ‘‘It 
may be in his essay on the Laoco6n, in 
which he lays down with almost 
ultimate finality the fundamental limits 
of criticism in painting and poetry.” 

‘I don’t remember it in the Lao- 
coén,’” said the second man, “‘but I do 
recall that wherever it is, he remarks 
that in the long journey from the brain 
through the arm to the brush something 
of charm and character is lost by the 
time the paint is put on canvas.”’ 

‘But regardless of where he said it,”’ 


asked a man who was silent until then, 
‘“‘what did he mean by it?”’ 

There was a smile, then perplexed 
laughter, and silence.* 

Well, here is the passage as it occurs 
in Lessing's tragedy, ‘‘Emilia Galotti,”’ 
written and produced in Germany about 
1775. The artist Conti is exhibiting to 
the Prince a portrait of Emilia which 
he has just painted, a young woman of 
surpassing beauty, with whom the 
Prince has fallen desperately in love. 

Prince: By Heavens! you must have stolen 
the resemblance from her mirror. 

Conti: Yet lam extremely dissatisfied with this 
portrait. Alas! that we cannot paint directly 
with our eyes! On the long journey from the eye 
through the arm to the pencil, how much is lost! 
But though I know what is lost, and how and why 
it is lost, I am as proud and prouder of this loss 
than of what I have preserved. Do you not 
agree, Prince, that Raphael would still have been 
the greatest of all artists even had he unfortun- 
ately been born without hands? 

The Prince was too much in love with 
the portrait to make any intelligent 
reply. But it was indeed a strange say- 
ing, with a world of meaning back of it. 


THE ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENSE 


c is a subject of conjecture as to what 
would have been the later history of 
the John Doe case if that notorious 
criminal had been captured and brought 
to trial instead of meeting his death at 
the hands of the United States officers 
who shot first at the moment of his 
apprehension. He would, as a matter of 
course, have been found guilty and 
sentenced to death for one or more of 
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the murders which he is known to have 
committed. But that would not have 
ended his case, for he would have had 
constantly at his side a lawyer, sworn 
as an officer of the court, sworn as a 
member of the bar to uphold and support 
the constitution and the law, whose 
whole object nevertheless it would be, 
by every subterfuge known to his pro- 
fession, to obtain an acquittal and turn 
the defendant loose to pursue his trade 
of robbery and assassination. This 
lawyer would have caused to be noted 
on the record of the trial an objection to 
every third question, and as soon as the 
verdict had been returned he would 
have demanded a new trial, the demand 
itself acting as a stay of execution and 
clearly defeating the ends of justice. 

Have we indeed fallen away from the 
high traditions given to us in the 
jurisprudence of older civilizations? 
In ancient Athens the Areopagus, which 
was the supreme court of Greece, sat 
only in the night and in total darkness, 
so that no distracting influences might 
pervert the course of justice. Neither 
reporters nor spectators were admitted, 
and the witnesses were permitted only 
to give their evidence, ee which they 
were excluded from the trial. 

We have in mind a series of four or 
five murder trials as reported recently 
in the newspapers, and in order to show 
the methods which embolden the 
criminal class in their operations we 
will make one composite case out of the 
whole group. When the trial begins, 
the newspapers dramatize it and pro- 
ceed to unfold its story as if it were a 
play. The defendant had a motive for 
killing and he has written and signed a 
detailed confession of his guilt. But 
when he is summoned before the judge 
he pleads not guilty, and his attorney is 
instantly on his feet with the usual 
assertion that the confession has been 
exacted from him under duress. The 
criminal’s appearance is described—his 
clothes, his tie, his shoes. He is given a 
nickname—Handsome Harold, or Boy- 
Face Joe. By careful direction his rela- 
tions are grouped around him at each 


session of the court as adjuncts in the 
play, and every day, as the afternoon 
begins to wane, one of his women 
friends has a fainting spell requiring a 
short recess in the trial. The reporters 
who are appropriately known as sob 
sisters go to the depths of lugubrious 
detail in developing each act in this 
sordid drama of human interest, and the 
false atmosphere of bathos creates a 
maudlin sympathy which soon affects 
the mind of the jury. Then come the 
speeches. The attorney for the defense 
knows in the bottom of his heart, as 
backed by his sense of intuition and the 
weight of the evidence, that the scoun- 
drel is guilty of the crime charged. But 
this knowledge and his oath as a lawyer 
are alike disregarded. He paints a pic- 
ture for the jury which has no connec- 
tion with the case. He points his 
eloquent finger toward these weeping 
women, these prattling children; and he 
asks that this man, defamed by a 
heartless prosecutor, shall be restored 
to freedom as an ornament to society. 
Wet with his own tears, he resumes his 
seat, and the district attorney then 
speaks, demanding, with his over- 
whelming proof, the inexorable action 
of the law. But the jury acquits the 
culprit, who, in one of these cases, 
proceeded in the next week to rob a 
filling station and shoot its attendant. 

By a curious misapprehension of the 
honor of the profession, many lawyers 
in good standing will maintain the 
propriety of the defense-attorney’s 
methods; and those who are well read 
in the profound intricacies of legal 
literature never fail to refer to Lord 
Chancellor Brougham’s statement of 
the subject—a statement which has in 
effect colored the integrity of nearly 
every member of the bar who chooses 
the defense of criminals as his path in 
that noble calling. Lord Brougham, in 
a piece of wickedness which has never 
been matched in the annals of the law, 
said this: 

An advocate, by the sacred duty which he owes 


his client, knows, in the discharge of that office, 
but one person in the world—that client and none 
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other. To save that client by all expedient means 
—to protect that client at all babeeliand costs to 
all others, and amongst others to himself—is the 
highest and most unquestioned of his duties; and 
he must not regard the alarm, the suffering, the 
torment, the destruction, which he may bring 
upon any other. Nay, separating even the duties 
a patriot from those of an advocate, and casting 
them, if need be, to the wind, he must go on reck- 
less of the consequences, if his fate it should un- 
happily be, to involve his country in confusion for 
his client's protection. 


Surely no man who has any regard 
for morality as a principle of life will 
accept this iniquitous, this atrocious 
advice as a binding obligation upon a 
criminal attorney. Should it not rather 
be the duty of that attorney, after he 
has accepted the case, to give his client 
the full measure of his talents, to see 
that the evidence is subjected to every 
proper test, to face the witnesses with 
every challenge to their honesty, to 
examine the sanity of the client if that 
be necessary, and then, if the verdict 
is guilty, to fulfill his high position as 
an officer of the court, and permit the 
law to take its course, with his appro- 
bation? 


When we reach that point in the 
purification of the law, Justice, no 
longer retarded in her processes by a 
leaden heel, will strike swift and sure 
at those who wound her dignity, crime 
will cease, and life will be secure. 


RADIO TALKS 


[The seventh series, entitled ‘A Center for the Study 
of Natural History,’ broadcast over WCAE every 
Monday evening at 6 oclock under the auspices of the 
Section of Education of the Carnegie Museum. | 


OcroBER 
29—*‘Reptiles in the Field and Laboratory,’ by 
M. Graham Netting, curator of Herpe- 
tology. 
NoveMBER 
5—‘‘Our Fish Hall—What It Shows,’’ by 
Arthur W. Henn, curator of Ichthyology. 
12—*‘The Science of Fishes,’’ by Dr. Henn. 


‘The Work of a Preparator,’’ by Reinhold 
L. Fricke, preparator in the Section of 
Education. 


“Insect Migration,’’ by F. W. Miller, as- 
sistant in the Section of Entomology. 
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